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HOUSE WRENS. 

If there be anything true in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of human souls after death, the wrens 
certainly are possessed of the spirits of those cheery, 
bustling, scolding, happy, little women who make 
men's lives blissful and miserable, serene and sad, all 
at once. Xantippe, in her most furious rages, could 
not have scolded her philosopher with a more un- 
relenting torrent of words than, in bird-language, 
flows from the full throats of the wrens on the 
slightest occasion ; but never did Xantippe's scold- 
ing turn, in the same breath, to such mad strains of 
mirthful music. 

Shakspeare, who knew everything, never drew a 
happier simile than when he made Sir Toby Belch 
direct Fabian to " Look where the youngest wren of 
mine comes," as Maria entered, laughing at the 
"most villainously" cross-gartered Malvolio, and her 
successful practical joke. That he did 
not think much of the wren's music, 
however, is plain, for in the " Merchant 
of Venice," he says — 

" The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren." 

Shakspeare knew not, of course, the 
American House Wren, but spoke of 
the European species, which is very like 
ours, but smaller, not half so good a 
songster, of more subdued character, 
and a cavern-haunter — that is nest- 
ling in holes under ground, like the 
people behind Egypt, near the Arabian 
Gulf, from whom the genus is named 
the Troglodytes. The geographical 
range of the wren family extends near- 
ly all over the world ; some species 
being migratory, and others braving 
the winters of the highest latitudes, 
where they are found at any season. 
House Wrens (Troglodytes cedon), are 
among the former, which fact may be 
thought to throw doubt upon Gesner, 
when he names it as the only species, 
inhabiting New Brunswick; for the 
Winter Wren (T. Hyemalis), is a bird of 
the near country of Newfoundland. In 
St. John's a curious custom prevails, 
which is said to have been brought 
over by some of the early settlers of 
that out of the way region. It is called 
the " Burial of the Wren." On St. 
Stephen's Da)r, the 26th of December, 
parties of boys go from door to door, 
singing and carrying a green bush cut 
from a spruce-tree, decorated gaily with 
ribbons and colored papers, and hav- 
ing either a stuffed wren, or an imita- 
tion of that bird, surmounting it. Their 
carol resembles many of the " Waits' 
Songs " of Old England, and runs thus : 

" The Wren, the Wren, the king of all birds, 
Was caught on St. Stephen's Day in the firs; 
Although he is little, his honor is great, 
So rise up, kind master, and give us a treat; 
Up with the kettle, and down with the pan, 
A penny or two pence to bury the Wren; 
Our pockets full of money, and your cellars full 
of beer — [New Year. " 

We wish you a Merry Christmas, and a Happy 

In the first line of this doggrel there seems to be 
an allusion to a pretty Hebridian fable about the 
cunning little wren who flew the highest, and so de- 
feated the eagle in a contest to prove their respect- 
ive powers of wing. The rhyme, too, needs the rus- 
tic pronunciation of the word wren (wran), which is 
suggestive of " Birds' Nest Fair," held every Sunday 
morning on Dulwich Common in the old times of 
London ; or of the " Wrans " of to-day — those out- 
cast women of the Currah of Kildare, in Ireland, who 
Uve in holes dug in the level plain, behind the sol- 
diers' barracks, and covered with sticks, not unlike 
huge wrens' nests. Whether the St. Stephen's Day 
observance is of pure English origin, or is from the 
Hebrides does not appear clear; but certain it is, 
that in old days the prying, mischievous ways of these 
birds sometimes brought them bad names. But the 
literary reputation of the wren is, after all, very 
limited, and cannot pretend to vie with that of the 
lark, or the dove, in antiquity, or in the favor of 
poets. He is but a homely, little brown bird all the 
world over, though certainly not given to "hiding 
his light under a bushel." It is as a friend of bright 



summer days, and as a gardening companion, that we 
know him best ; and few of us who have the inclina- 
tion, and leisure, to indulge in rural joys, fail to value 
his presence like that of a friend. We soon learn 
his antipathy to cats, and his jealousy of his chosen 
premises, in which no feathered invader is safe for a 
moment. His impudence is unparalleled, and his 
courage astonishing, for he does not hesitate to at- 
tack any animal, however large, that intrudes upon 
the privacy of his domestic relations. He makes 
nothing of assaulting a big Newfoundland dog, and 
appears not a bit abashed at the perfect indifference 
with which that dignified canine invariably receives 
his remonstrances and buffetings. One wren is a 
good match for most birds of twice its size, and will 
sometimes even take possession of a box already oc- 
cupied by blue-birds, and force them to seek a habi- 
tation elsewhere. If a thieving cuckoo makes his ap- 
pearance in the neighborhood, or a sneaking weasel 
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dares to show his blood-thirsty face out of the near 
stone wall, every feathered creature is soon sum- 
moned by incessant scoldings and outcries from the 
wrens, who thus force him to beat a retreat, or even, 
if the friendly gardener be at hand with his gun, to 
yield up his life for his temerity. 

I have remarked with interest that when two or 
more pairs of these little birds take up their residence 
in the same garden, they seem to agree upon certain 
boundaries for each other, and seldom overstep them 
without a severe quarrel. While the incubation is 
going on the males do their best to outsing each 
other, and keep up a continual friendly contest in 
the hearing of their gentler mates. When they first 
arrive among us from the south, generally in the 
second week in May, the females also sing a little; 
but they very soon choose a habitation, and then the 
cares of the house prove so engrossing that the se- 
lection of properly crooked sticks and suitable feath- 
ers, for nesting material, seems to become the leading 
thought. Formerly we had these charming creatures 
in the parks and gardens of New York, and other 
cities, from which the European sparrows have now 



driven them. They built confidingly in the bird- 
houses of those localities in spite of the cats, but at 
present we can only look for their habitations in the 
rural districts, where they often have to put up with 
crevices under the eaves of out-houses, or knot-holes 
in the siding. These places they fill with large twigs, 
so large often that it seems a mystery how the birds 
can carry them, leaving only a very small passage 
for entrance and egress, and a space lined with 
feathers in the centre, where madam lays from six to 
nine eggs — an enormous number, surely, but less by 
half than the European species. By a wise provision 
of Nature, the most diminutive and helpless creatures 
seem to be accorded the greatest fecundity, and in- 
deed, unless the wrens were so amazingly prolific, it 
would seem that they must soon be exterminated, as 
so many of them fall a prey to the smaller carnivora, 
both birds and beasts, that haunt the thickets where 
they procure their food. Frequently, I am assured, 
they hatch as many as three broods in 
a season, and yet we can discover, from 
year to year, no increase in the num- 
bers about our premises. I experienced 
a peculiar pleasure last year in observ- 
ing a pair of these wrens, that had 
taken a knot-hole in a stable near by 
for their home ; which they did only 
after an animated consultation for some 
days, accompanied with much running 
in and out to explore it thoroughly. 
At length they settled upon it as good 
and fitting ; although there were two 
unoccupied bird-houses in apple trees 
near at hand, and not much further 
from the blackberry bushes which they 
seemed to choose for their hunting 
grounds. The next step was to provide 
the furniture, and they went to work 
with a will, gathering twigs of those 
peculiar forms which fitted in best at 
the then stage of proceedings. Some- 
times after tugging at a comparatively 
enormous stick, he or she would get 
it safe to the entrance, and then find it 
necessary to try over and over again to 
put it in a position to go in, in spite of 
its unmanageable shape. The perseve- 
rance exhibited was most indomitable, 
and worthy of emulation ; for, to the 
best of my belief, they never gave up in 
despair, but always succeeded at last. 
When the work w r as finished their de- 
light was apparent in every motion, 
and the male bird sang his little song, 
at intervals of a few seconds, many 
times in succession during the intervals 
between meals — which he got in the 
blackberry patch pretty often. It was 
some days before the satisfactory num- 
ber of eggs was laid, and the lady bird 
began sitting. During this period her 
lord and master passed his time in fly- 
ing back and forth to visit her, in sing- 
ing and scolding the house cat, that 
seemed to be on the look out for re- 
venge in his own sly way. The little 
wren's motions at this time were 
sprightly in the extreme. He made 
short hopping flights from one twig to 
another, or ran along the stone wall 
with his tail straight up in the air, and his body in- 
clining gracefully up and down as he turned his 
curious looks in every direction. Now he would dive 
into a hole in the wall, re-appear at once on the 
other side, or discover himself in a few seconds a 
long distance from the place where he had just dis- 
appeared ; then fly up a little branch, and chant 
his simple, but delightful tremulous melody, in all 
sorts of varied expressions. At last the eggs were 
hatched, and then he had work enough to do to feed 
the "born hungry" mouths at home. When the 
young wrens were old enough to digest them, both 
parents would bring them small caterpillars, two or 
three at a time, and I was much puzzled to find out 
how the father managed to sing as he did, while 
holding them in his month. At length he came very 
close to me in the garden, with two worms in his 
bill, and I saw that he had thrust the upper mandible 
through them, in and out, as a lady does when she 
pins a garment together; in this way he could open 
his mouth to sing, or make another capture, should 
one come in his way, as freely as if he were unen- 
c u m b e re d . — Gilbert Burlin°\ 



